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NOVEL WRITING, AND NOVEL WRITERS. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY MORRIS H. STRATTON, SALEM, N. J. 


De Quincy has well, although somewhat extravagantly said: “why 
the Ancients had no landscape painting, is a question deep as the mys- 
tery of life, harder of solution than all the problems of jurisprudence.” 
The idea is most just. In contemplating those departments of the 
fine arts in which the ancients were skilled, we are often struck with 
wonder at their ignorance of collateral branches which, with us, are ob- 
jects ‘of particular attention. And it is often utterly unaccountable. 
Take, for example, landscape painting—the instance mentioned by 
Mr. De Quincy. We cannot account for its non-existence among the 
Ancients, on the ground that they were not sufficiently skilled in paint- 
ing to pursue it with success. The names of Zeuxis Apelles, and 
Parrhasius need only to be mentioned to controvert this explanation. 
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Neither can we account for its absence, by saying that there were no 
sufficient externa] inducements to its study; for the beauty of oriental 
scenery is proverbial. No adequate explanation suggests itself to us. 
It seems a strange anomaly in the history of Art. 

A parallel instance occurs in literature. We find, in the writings 
of the ancients, examples of nearly every kind of composition! Poe- 
try, History, the Drama, Metaphysics, are all represented, and nobly 
represented in their productions: In fact, there are here found the 
great models in nearly every one of these departments. But there is 
one branch of letters, to which we would particularly direct our atten- 
tion in this essay, and which occupies a prominent place in the litera- 
ture of the present day, for a single example of which we look in vain 
in the literatnre of the Ancients. Novels—popularly so called—seem 
to bave sprung into existence within the last three centuries. The 
famous Milesian Tales are the class of ancient writings nearest ap - 
proaching to our modern novels, but even these want the chief distin- 
guishing characteristio’of this branch of literature, namely : the setting 
forth of cotemporaneous manners and customs. They approach nearer 
to romances properly so called, “ that class of the works of fiction, in 
which fictitious scenes are made’to serve as the vehicles of historical 
portraiture.” This entire absence of the class of writings now under 
consideration, from ancient literature, is parallel, as we have said, to 
the absence of landscape painting from ancient art, And it is nearly 
as unaccountable. Of the skill of the ancients in the art of composi- 
tion, it is, of course, unnecessary to speak. The unanimous judgment 
of the world condemns all opinions but one, with regard to it, and ren- 
ders the expression of that opinion superfluous. That they could have 
succeeded well in thus delineating the manners and customs of their day 
and generation, whether in the grave or the gay style, the poems of 
Homer, the plays of Aristophanes, and the satires of Horace and 
Juvenal most fully attest. An explanation however might be found 
in the fact, that, in those primal ages, literature and religion were co- 
existent. This being the case, as it undoubtedly was, the same bent 
of mind which now inclines a writer to the writing of works of fiction, 
then found full scope for exercise in recounting the history, adven.. 
tures, and exploits of their Gods. 

Be this as it may, the fact is indisputable, that until the sixteenth 
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century after Christ, we find no writings which can be classed among 
our modern novels. And, even then, the most important are those of 
a very inferior kind, consisting chiefly of the productions of the Italian 
Novellieri, of which the trivial tales of Boccaccio are the most credi- 
table, and the best known. 

In the seventeenth century, however, we find novel-writing spring- 
ing furth into full perfection. The immortal works of Cervantes and 
of Le Sage, are the first, and, at the same time, among the very best 
of the works of this character. “ The inimitable work of Cervantes,” 
to use the language of a popular writer, although perhaps it aims at 
something more than the mere delineatiun of character and customs, 
is still the first of its kind, in which human nature is exhibited in un- 
adorned simplicity, in which the grave and the gay are naturally oom- 
mingled, of which the character is neither rendered bombastio by the 
ridiculous costume of chivalry, nor degraded by the buffoonery of a 
comic tale. Its wide spread and long continued popularity is a proof 
of its merit ; the epithet by which it is usually designated is significant 
of the estimation in which it is held. 

In saying that Cervantes was the first writer of novels, wa leave out 
of view Rabelais and his fictions. And we do this because his writings 
ean hardly be classed with the higher kind of novels. They seem to 
have jbeen written merely to amuse, and to have been indebted for 
their extraordinary popularity at the time of their publication, more to 
their faults than to any merit which they may have possessed. 

Le Sage, however, proved the Cervantes of France. The publica- 
tion of Gil Blas was the first dawn of this literature upon the country. 
And a brilliant dawn it was. For delicate humor, true wit, and play- 
fully sarcastic delineation of the customs of the age, Gil-Blas has never 
been surpassed. Nothing could be farther removed from the involved 
probability of plot, multiplicity and sameness of character and genera] 
coarseness of execution, which form the prominent characteristics of 
the present French school of novels. Ze wrote of the country, and 
the freshness and the beauty of the French scenery seem typified in 
the style of his sentiments. They wrote of the crowded city, end we 
can see the devious mazes of the mighty metropolis embodied in the 
intricate involutions of their stories. 
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These two, Cervantes and Le Sage, may be considered as the re- 
presentatives of the first phase of novel-writing. After them, how- 
ever, there was a change in this licerature. It was not an exception 
to the rule which seems to apply to all branches of letters, namely 
that the real, the pointed, and the practical should alternate with the 
ideal, the vague, and the shadowy. A visiowary schoolarose. Deli- 
veation of character was exchanged for description of emotion, variety 
for uniformity of character, playful satire for sickly sentimentality. 

The Nouveile Heloise, and the Sorrows of Werter may be taken as 
representatives of these. Writtea by great geniuses, the one by the 
most polished and accurate writer of Freuch that has ever lived, the 
other by Germany's mos} illustrious literary son, they are of course, 
considered merely as literary efforts, as examples of beauty and accur- 
acy of style in their respective languages, or even as experiments of 
the state of feeling then pervading the world of letters, productions of 
extraordinary merit. But considering delineation of the customs and 
characteristic peculiarities of the people as the province of the novel- 
ist, all must acknowledge that Rousseau and Goethe have by no means 
equalled their predecessors or their successors. Indeed their works 
have no peculiarity which is not, according to modern ideas, at least, 
a detraction from a novel’s merit. According to present opinion, as in 
the Drama, so in the Novel, the author should keep himself entirely 
out of view. In their works the almighty ‘ego’ is ever conspicuous. 
A judicious intermingling of the grave and the gay is thought indis- 
pensible in writings of this nature. All their descriptions and con- 
ceptions spread over one dead level of sentimentality. Variety of 
character is now considered necessary to the interest of a novel. In 
their werks, uniformity and dulness are the predominant characteristics. 
To draw lessons of morality from the scenes of life is now deemed the 
high vocation of the novelist. Rousseau himself declared, that the fe- 
male who read the preface to his Nouvelle Heloise would be lust. In 
almost every particular, then, the two classes-are contradistinguished ; 
and also, we think, in every particular, the distinction is in favor of 
the modern school. It is a matter for congratulation then, that this 
class of novels soon died out. And it was natural that they should. 
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Reviving purity in the public taste rendered them unpopular, and, 
the oil of public adulation once removed, their baneful light was soon 
extiaguished. Another school of novelists arose. It returned to the 
tyle of the first fathers of the art, adopted all its vivacity, variety, and 
adapted ess to the spirit of the times, and indeed even surpassed it 
by taking alvantage of more extended experience. Let us consider 
this last school—the one now in existence —taking as before, the most 
pronineat authors therein as representatives of the whole. Dickens 
aud Scott hive so eatirely filled up their respective hemispheres of 
novel-writiuz, aad have transgressed so little cach others limits, that 
they may be considered as, together, the representatives of this whole 
sphere of literature. So much so, in fact, that a comparison of the 
two, seeing wherein they differ, style, characters introduced, and the 
other compoueut pirts of a novel, will be an examination inte the 
present coudition of novel writing We leave out of view other wri- 
ters of this kind, for they may all be considered as belougiag to the 
school of vither the one or the other. 

And first, as regarJ; their style: that of each is peculiarly adapted 
to the subject matter. Wordsworth somewhere says, that language 
is the iucaruation of thought. This, like all other remarks of its kind, 
is not of universal applicability, but to the authors under considera- 
tion, its adaptation is remarkable. Neither of the: writes exclusively 
in one style. To such a degree are the infinite variations of thought 
distinctly bodied forth in the language that they use, that their style, 
sometimes, almost loses its individuality, in its beautiful variety.— 
The humorous familiarity, and colloquial ease which characterize 
Dickens’ style in general, change, seemingly without effurt, to the 
pure nono-syllabic Auglo Saxon which he uses so effectively in his 
beautiful and touching pathos, or into the stern, abrupt, terribly for- 
cible senteaces in which his tragic descriptions are embodied. And 
Scott's usually pure and simple varrative, seems to move to the tune of 
martial music, as he tells of the gorgeous pomp and parade of chivalry 5 
and to rise and swell in union, with the ery of the onset, in his thrill- 
ing descriptions of the battle and the strife. They both have a Shakes- 
perian way of so identifying themselves with their several characters, 
that we seem to hear them speak, and not the writers. Dickens pos- 
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sesses this faculty in a remarkable degree. No one, who has ever read 
his writings, could fail, in any place, or under any circumstances, to 
recognize a speech of Micawber's, a virtuous observation of Pecksniff 
or a moral aphorism of the Artful Dodger. 

This faculty, of course, renders them both remarkable for their skill 
in the deiineation of character. But here again we observe a marked 
difference between them. And it is natural that there should be.— 
Scott wrote of the past, located his plots in the days of chivalry and 
romance. Dickens writes of the present, places his character in scenes 
analogous to those of the busy world arvuund him. The consequence 
is most natural. Die Vernon aud Rebecca the Jewess, are lofty ideals 
of female perfection ; Front de Boeuf is the incarnation of sensuality ; 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone of fiendish malignity. But we consider Dick- 
ens’ characters almost in the light of acquaintances. We hear the 
condescending roll of Micawber’s periods, the paternal admonition of — 
the elder Weller, Dick Swiveller quoting from the poets, and Captain 
Cuttle from the scriptures. We see Mr. Humble in all the grandeur 
of his offivial digaity, little Ne!l with her gentle beauty, and Dora in 
her infantile simplicity. ‘This distinctiveness of character, is the great 
charm of Dickens’ works. If Scott excels in description and historical 
paintiog, Dickens’ is unrivalled in delineation of character. By this, 
we du not mean the couceptiou of noble characters. Die Vernoa isa 
higher ideal of woman kind than was ever conceived by Dickens’, but 
she is merely an ideal. We feel, in reading about her, that no such 
woman ever existed, that she is merely a creation of the brain, and 
not a living, breathing human being. Far otherwise is the effect pro- 
duced by reading oue of Dicken’s novels. We rise from perusing it, 
with the distinguishing traits of each character so firmly fixed in our 
minds, that we seem to have known them long and intimately, and we 
would hardly be surprised, if, at our next turning, we were to meet 
them in the flesh. In reading a romance by Scott, the idea suggested 
is, that, at some place far distaut, ai ‘a period long past, a mighty 
drama was enacting, a thrilling plot evolving, of which a masterly des- 
cription has been given; but, although our whole soul may thrill with 
the excitement of the narrative, any living sympathy with the actors, 
or participation in the plot is almost as entirely wanting, as if they 
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had never been presented to our minds. But when we say that we 
hardly participate in the plots of Scott’s romances, we, by no means, 
intend to say that they are devoid ofinterest. On the contrary, in this 
respect, they are far superior to Dicken’s, for, with the single except- 
ion of Oliver Twist, he has written no novel of any pretensions to in- 
volved or exciting plot. But we do mean to say that the effect pro- 
duced *by them upon the reader, is rather wondering than sympathi- 
zing excitement. However great may be our interest in them, how 
much lower our feelings may be excited, and we carried out of our- 
selves and of the present, into communion with the spirits of the past, 
ever and anon something occurs which breaks the spell, brings us back 
tw the living world arouod us, and we feel that it is all fiction, and al- 
most blame ourselves for our previous self-abandonment. With Dick- 
en’s it is fur different. With the single exception before referred to, 

his plots are marked with great simplicity and clearness. We feel of 
course so much interest in the characters themselves, that our inter. 
est in the plot is sufficiently sustained, but we are not, as is the case 

with Scott’s, so interested in it exclusively, that we feel inclined to 

pass over the minor, aud most beautiful details, in order that we may 

the sooner arrive at its completion. 

We would not however be understood as dispraising Scott. His 
works have tco long ocenpied a high place in the standard literature 
of our language, and are, in themselves too excellent, to allow any 
cavil as to their superiority. If we had no other procf, their wide- 
spread, and long continued populariyy—popularity too among the most 
cultivated minds—-would be a sufficient demonstration of their work. 
And this will, in all probability continue. Describing as he does the 
ays of chivalry and romance, painting with a master hand the events 
of the haleyon days of yore, his subjects have an intrinsic interest 
which will always render his productions popular. We fear, however, 
that this will not be the case with those of Dickens. The very thing 
that makes them so popular now—their being so well adapted to the 
age—will detract from their popularity after two or three generations. 
The manners and customs of the people, for whom he writes, will 
change. That naturalness which is now one of their charms, will then 
be no Jonger natural ; and, although, as works of high genius, they 
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will always be presented in the literature of the language, they will 
not be so eagerly sought after by the masses of the people, and if read 
by thew at all, it may only be to gaiu an idea of the manners of days 
of comparative antiquity. 

After so melancholy a proguostication with regaid to Dickens, it 
would seem natural and appropriate to bring this very discursive view 
toa close. We would mention one other thing however—a promin- 
ent and distinguishing characteristic of these two great writers. We 
refer to the purity of the tone of their works. They both draw some 
of their most prominent characters from the lower classes, Dickens 
often from’the very dregs of society. But they do it so skillfully, so 
scrupulously abstain from every thing that would offend the ear of 
delicacy, that vice, while it loses none of its deformity, or innate re- 
pulsiveness, is so judiciously presented, that it is made subservient 
to the advancement of good. They never make the pursuit of vice 
attractive. If Dickens deseribes the career of a robber, he says noth- 
ing of moonlight rides, of romantic adventures on unfrequented heaths. 
The stern reality is presented before us in all its black defurmity, and 
the dread gallows closes the dark perspective. The influence of his 
writings weuld be good, if it were only because of the light in which 
he holds up vice and immorality. 

And, as the novel 'and the drama must and do exert so powerful an 
influence on the masses of the people, it would be well for those, whose 
moral prejudices are all aroused at the very mention of the word 
“Novel,” to think of the immense influence for good, necessarily ex- 
erted by the presence of such works as these, among the innumerable 
host of the light artillery of the Devil, in the shape of the yellow-cov- 
ered trash perennially issuing from a degraded and licentious press. 
We way atleast hope that they will he as “the little leaven that leayen- 
eth the whole.” 


Nassau Hatt, Oct. 9th, 1856. 
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THE MISANTHROPE, 


Come airy sylphs, who hover round the brain, 
And dissipate the fumes of fancied sorrow, 
Come! change to mirth the bitter tear of pain, 
Alike on youth’s fair cheek, or age’s furrow. 


Avaunt! ye demons, whose factitious forms, 
In dread, fantastic, varied shapes ensnaring, 
Can fly on whirlwinds and relentless storms, 
With blood-shot eye-balls in their sockets glaring. 


Whose deadly fangs can pierce the firmest soul, 
All bonds of peace, in hell-born fury breaking. 
Can teach the monarch to endure control, 
And slaves, to deeper misery, awaken. 


Can turn the course of life's eventful stream 

And rob the happy of their dear earn’d treasure, 
Prove sweet reality—a fickle dream, 

And dreams, destructive to our peace and pleasure. 


Can nought avail to stem the tyrant force ? 
No calm serenity of mind, opposing, 
To trace the monster to its hated source, 
At once its cause and wild effects disclosing ? 


Perhaps some youth, whose soul was form’d to love, 
Has fonnd the mistress of his heart ungrateful, 
From her dear lips, ingratitude might prove, 
A cause tO render life and pleasure hateful 


Perhaps some friend sti!l dearer to the heart 
On death’s cold conch in gloominess reclining. 
May to the anxious, friendly breast impart, 
The sweet, but painful pleasure of repining. 


Perhaps the brow may on the secret gloom, 
To some dear relative in peace reposing, 
And mourn the dread oblivion of the tomb, 
The fondest prospects of this world enclosing. 
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Perhaps the absence of some well loved friends, 
Beyond the white capp’d waves of foaming ocean, 
With fancied evils of misfortune, blends 
Deep melancholy in the soul's commotion. 


Yet resignation, Heav’nly maid, should prove 
The certain antidote to fancied trouble ; 

And mercy’s stream, descending from above, 
Should chase the folly of the painted bubble. 


But man, in weakness owns their dark control, 
Before the blast in mortal frailty bending ; 

Till death, in mercy claims his fleeting soul 
His life and sorrow at one moment ending. 





THE MONK’S PRAYER. 


Upon the bank of a calmand beautiful lake in the Province of S—y 
stand the ruins ofan ancient convent. Nothing now remains but the out. 
er walls, and a few scattercd heaps of stones and mouldering rubbish. 
The deep tones of the convent bell, calling the inmates to their morn- 
ing devotions, and heard for many miles over the serene bosom of the 
lovely lakes. are now forever hushed. Rank weedsand grass cover the 
once spacious court, and the venerable walls are draped with mournful! 
festoons of moss and tangled wild ivy. As the morning sun rises upon 
this deserted spot, no sign of any living thing is seen, save perhaps, a 
solitary heron standing in mournful silence by the lake side, or a 
screaming bittern, as it darts down for its prey, into the tranquil wa- 
ter. And when the shades of evening prevail, instead of the low 
chanting of a vesper hymn in the “dim, mysterious aisle” of the con- 
vent chapel, nought is heard, but the distant cry of the jackal, and 
the hooting of the owl among the old ruins. 

But this state of things: has not always existed. This convent was, 
at one time, one of the most flourishing in the whole province. Within 
its walls were once collected crowds of monks —faithful and zealous 
men, devoted tothe iaterests of their church. Holy men they were, 
who, believing that their duty to God called them to this life of self- 
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denial, bad forever left the busy world, and immured themselves with- 
in these cloister-walls. 

Among these men of God, there was one who, even above the rest, 
was remarkable for his pious zeal and untiring constancy in faith and 
good works. He was pointed to by the Abbott of the monastery, in 
his endeavors to excite the other monks togreater attainments in a holy 
life, as one well worthy of their imitation ; and the monks themselves, 
as they conversed together, spoke of him as almost vieing with the 
perfected saints. Reading in the Word of God the passage, “ What- 
soever ye shall ask in my name I will do it,” this holy man ceased not 
to pray for his own soul, for the success of the convent, for the conver- 
sion of the world, and for the eternal rest of departed saints. But the 
burden of his prayer consisted in one special petition. He had con- 
ceived an ardent desire to behold a vision of the Son of God, as he 
appeared while tabernacling'among men. For years he had prayed, 
within his humble cell, that this might be granted, without any as- 
surance that his prayer was heard. 

At length, as he was engaged in his devvtions one morning, earnest- 
ly praying for the desired vision, suddenly there appeared an unusual 
brightness in the lonely room. Half bewildered the pious monk arose, 
and turning towards the spot where the light seemed brightest, to his 
inexpressible joy, he beheld the glorious Son of God incarnate, stand- 
ing before him! His prayer of faith has prevailed !—his petition is 
granted! Ere he has revovered from the first thrill of delight and 
surprise, or has half feasted his enraptured eyes with the heavenly 
sight, the convent bell is heard. It is a call for the monks, to come 
forth from their retirement, to distribute alms to the poor, assembled 
at the gates of the convent. But can he go forth this time? Can he 
leave his Divine guest, now present, after an invitation pressed through 
long years of faithful prayer and expectancy ¢ There is a violent 
struggle in the breast of the holy man; but it lasts only a moment. 
Duty summons him away, and he obeys the call. 

After discharging his duty at the convent gate, he hastens 
back to his cell, and to his infinite gratification, finds the 
blessed vision still remaining. With adoring homage, he throws him- 


self at the feet of the Heavenly messeoger, and the first words that 
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ralute his ears are these: “ Hadst thou tarried, I would have fled 
away.” 

From this simple incident, which we find recorded ia the “ Lives 
of the Saints,” a most beautiful and instructive lesson may be gleaned. 
And this is, that the discharge of duty should take precedence of any 
indulgence, even in the purest pleasure. 

There is implanted in all men, by nature, a certain moral feeling 
which dictates the right course of action to be pursued in every emer- 
gency in life. This moral feeling develops itself with consciousness, 
and is brought forward and strengthened by education. It is most 
commonly denominated consciencey and when enlightened and cultivat- 
ed in a healthy atmosphere, is an infallible guide for the direction of 
our conduct. Whatever conscience approves in relation to any matters 
is our duty, and should be performed at any risk. On the other hand? 
whatever conscieace condemn’s is wrong, and our duty then consists in 
avoiding it.. 

In the uarrative before us, we have a most excellent illustration of 
the course which an evlightened conscience will pursue when the path 
of duty is opened before it. We see here a man, suddenly put in pos- 
session of the rarest bliss that it was possible for him to attain on earth, 
and then relinquishing it immediately at the first call of duty,—and 
this too at the imminent peril of losing it forever ; for what assurance 
had he of finding the vision remaining at his return? We have also 
in this incident an exemplification of the truth, that a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty will always meet with its reward. How amply was the 
pious monk repaid for his self-denial, by the words of the Son of God, 
“ Hadst thou tarried, 1 would have fled away !’’—which amounted to 
the highest approval of his conduct. 

The discharge of duty is most frequently represented as a road—‘‘the 
path of duty.”’ This is an expressive and beautiful figure, and no 
great strain of the imagination is required to follow it out. “ The 
path of duty,” though narrow and beset with dangers on every side, is 
sufficiently broad to admit of easy and even rapid progress. It isa 
track rendered cheerful and pleasant by the smiles of a good conscience, 
and illumined by the sun-beams of God’s approbation. 

The neglect of duty may also be represented by a road— the way 
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of transgressors’—a broad track, where first deviation from “ the 
path of duty” is almost imperceptible At its outset, it is strewed with- 
pleasant flowers, and the deceitful melody of birds is sweetly wafted 
through the air. But suddenly this broad road begins to contract. In 
place of the easy path is found a trackless desert, covered with poison, 
ous thorns instead of pleasant flowers, and in place of the delicious 
music of sweet birds, are heard the doleful cries of hag-faced harpies 
and at last, the traveller on this dangerous route stumbles and falls, to 
rise no more. 


CADMUS. 


Nn en nee A nn 


ARCHIMEDES Jr., POET AND DUELLIST. 


Where e’er I roam, 
By land or sea, 

I am continu- 

Ally with thee. 


Pur up your literary nippers, intellectual Seniors, ye who are now 
inspecting our last fledged, avd plucking out a feather here and there 
to the serious injury of the young owlet. Consider seriously for a 
moment, those few significant lines which so beautifully crown our 
essay. Whence are they? You cannot tell. They are not to be found 
in any “ selections ;”’ they are not Longfellow’s, nor Bryant’s, nor 
Poe’s, nor Saxe’s ; they are not Mrs. Anybody’s, neither are they of 
Shakespeare’s, upon whom so much of the bad poetry of modern times 
is maliciously fathered. Whose are they? Every ear aches to hear 
the joyful sound. We are constitutionally opposed to the earache, 
ergo, we will unsack the feline. ‘They are the sublime production of 
that hero whose cognomen we have written above, aud a small portion 
of whose eventful college life, we desire very respectfully to hand 
down with the immortal “ Lit” to future generations. We give you 
these remarkable lines as a kind of relishing foretaste (the literary 
coup) to ths interesting sequel. Our subject is serious, yet not re- 
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markably solemn. Serious to us who write it—not so solemn we hope, 
as to burden your patience, readers. ‘ But who is your hero, an d tell 
us your tale and be done with it; we want to read the Editor’s Table 
and the Poetics.” Haste begetteth folly, but here we are in full 
uniform. Read and you will know. 

The whole Sophomore class in the College of , not more than 
a hundred miles from the Empire City; stood snddenly agape, on en- 
tering their recitation room early one morning after Chapal solemni- 
ties. To use their own peculiar phraseology they were ‘“ completely 
dumbfounded.” The cause of this effect may be discovered, by fol- 
lowing their hundred and fifty eyes as they turn by a sort of natural 
Sophomoric instinct, to a strange young man before them—they called 
him a ‘“ xewey” unanimously—of noble exterior, commanding form 
and possessing all the outward indications of inward worth—at least 
of inward capacity. We must deprive our readers of a minute des- 
cription of the “ newey’s” personal appearance, yet we durst not omit 
to remark on the piercing black eye and the wild Indian style of raven 
locks, which only rivalled the lustre of the new beaver enthroned there- 
on. And moreover, in a sort of antipodal relation to the beaver ram- 
pant, there existed a pair of calf-skin boot-tops seemi ngly possessed of 
a laudable desire to surmount bovine obstacles and appear at least “ in 
medias res,” i. e* in the middle ranks of society. But the mere pres- 
ence of such an air would not have produced the effect described, had 
not our hero been actually aud bodily engaged in animated conversa- 
tion with the tutor, a personage entirely unapproachable in the eyes of 
the humble Sophs. Aye, there was the rub and a hard rub it was. 
The man was at once marked. Te was evidently a jewel, but not a 
grain of his outer roughness had as yet been wora off by contact with 
the rasps, and files, and emory wheels of the world. 

It was speedily announced that he had been matriculated as a class- 
mate and “hailed” from a western state, not far from the line of 
Mason and Dixon, which line, was supposed mathematically, to be just, 
‘ever so little,” and not, ‘never so little” in size. The Hogi-Mogi— 
a club formed for the benevolent and humane purpose of calling ex 
masse upon every particularly verdant “newey,” and sickening him by 
smoking Old Virginia in his room, until the atmosphere becomes denser 
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than a London fog—the Hogi-Mogi knocked the ashes out of their 
old pipes, and began to make ready for a special meeting. The 
humorists cajoled with him as to his fine personal appearance, in- 
quired the price of boots, begged the loan of a hat from somebody, 
and threw out mysterious hints as to the price of marketable vegeta- 
bles. In fact, in the space of a very few days our hero had signed a 
temperance pledge, containing several names (fictitious) presented to 
him by a committee, appointed by the Faculty, which document was 
found the next morning posted on atree in front of the recitation room, 
had been the victim of the Hogi-Mogi and had in short, become the he- 
ro of the College public génerally. It was soon discovered that the ver- 
dancy of our friend was innate, and could not be removed by ordinary 
means ;,, that mixed in with all this, there were several pounds of re- 
fined respect for his own abilities, not only as an orator, but even woe 
to Pegasus, as a poet. The production of an essay early in his course, 
upon the life and character of the Syracusan geometrician, won for 
him the illustrious title of Archimedes Jr., and by that name shall he 
be known in our pages. College poets were then scarce, and the few 
were sickly. Great need was felt for all who should mount the height 
of the College. Parnassus and “ pluck jewels from Heaven’s corner.”’ 
The fact was, (to come down from Parnassus ourselves) tLe College 
Pegasus was just suffering from a severe attack of Poll-Evil and no 
one dared to ride him, when there appeared this bold horseman. Yet 
it was among only a few friends that the new poet would shine forth ; 
(to change figure,) he was evidently intent upon hiding his flame un- 
der a bushel measure—to speak without metaphor under his hat. 
He evidently desired to wait and burst forth upon the world, and not 
as little boys fire a bunch of crackers, one snap at a time, but as the 
brilliant rocket, he aspired to pierce into the wide heavens at once, 
leaving a long train of glory behind. His surely, was a quill plucked 
from a Seraph’s wing, and when his efforts were suddenly presented to 
the public admiration, they produced an impression not soon to be 
‘ wiped out from the state of existence.” His ascent was unlike that 
of the rocket, for there follows as a necessary consequence, the descent 
of his stick—but his stick (pardon the term) knew no descent. On 
all sides he was beset with petitions for poetical descriptions, verses, 
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lines in autograph books (those receptacles of falsehood, flattery and 
frivolity) and versified valentines. But few would he condescend to 
oblige, and wrapped in the mantle of genius, he stood aloft from the 
“ ragged rout,’’ stooping only. to oblige his personal friends. We have 
obtained the leave of a russ valentine, written as an especial favor, af- 
ter much entreaty, and as the renowned author is now far away in his 
Western home, we have taken the liberty of making a true verbatim 
copy for our pages. We offer no criticisms—make no comparisons, 
only adding that it is not copy-righted, and if Harper chooses to copy 
it, we can’t get the law out of him. The italics above are ours. 

Oh! Mary if I could only behold thy fare face, 

Which is the most beautiful of thy race, 

Or even your sparkling blue eyes, 

The brightest gems of Paradise. 

But now even this is denied me, 

I can only send my love to thee ; 

My name I cannot signe, 

But hope you'll accept my valentine. 

We only remark in justice to our author, that this new metre is en. 
tirely original, and not to be referred even to Coleridge, and that this 
valentine was written before the “powers” of K. N. Perper, Esq., 
created a new era in versification as well asin geography. And lest 
misapprehension might possibly arise, we further add, that the seventh 
line, like all the others, is not to be taken Jiterally for he very fre- 
quently reproduced his remarkable autograph. It certainly was a cry- 
ing shame for his fellows thus to deceive the poor young poet, even to 
gratify their desire, for fun, but poets are proverbially unfortunate 
and how could Archimides the junior be an exception, if apoet. That he 
was uncontrover tibly verdant may be known, fiom the fact’ that al 
the tricks of the mischievous, and all the explanations of his friends 
could not persuade him that he was imposed upon. The smoke of thel 
Hogi-Mogi still befogged his brain. At last, however, a desperate triat 
was imposed upon his good nature, a trial which one would think mus] 
have convinced him at least of the deceitfulness of terrestrial friends. 
Tt was well known about the College, and is still related there to fresh. 
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THE DUEL OF ARCHIMIDES. 
After the turkeys (they had grand paternal ganders in the refectory ) 
had been disposed of, one Thanksgiving day, a number of students sat 
regaling themselves with cigars and pipes, according to established 
Knickerbocker usage, in a certain room, ona certain floor of a certain 
building. There were uo exercises that afternoon, and as the air wa, 
unusually mild and balmy, they were fully ripe for fun, yet at a los, 
where to seek it. A gentle knock at the door, broke up their consul. 
tation, and they were no longer at a loss, as they heartily welcomed 
into their midst, the doomed Poet They immediately fixed on him a, 
their victim. . Had our hero suspected the designs of the company 
against him, he coud not have been seemingly more awake to them , 
while mingling in their jokes, he still waintained that dignified reserve 
so becoming in a man of parts, and unsophisticated youth saw not the 
true aim of their shafts. The subject of poetry was soon gravely in- 
troduced, and with great deference they referred to him as a rising 
genius, and so inflated hm with their mock praise, that he seemed 
really affable in the highest degree. Soon he began to laugh and joke 
openly with them, and in his glee, he so far forgot his dignity, as to 
toss a slipper playfully across the room, at one of the company, in an- 
swer to a jovial remark ; and unfortunately the slipper was true to its 
aim. It was immediately hurled back, as if in rage, and the offended 
student, one of the occupants of the room, retired to a back chamber, 
apparently deeply insulted. The great but meek poet straightway an_ 
nounced that “ he didn’t mean to do it,” that “ it slipped out of hi, 
hand,” (and being a slipper, this was probably the truath,) but those 
around informed him, that as it had struck the other in the face, it 
was such a serious indignity that it would probably require blood to 
atone for it. The chum of the insulted with two others retired to the 
chamber, to consult as to the bast plan of carrying out the joke, whilst 
two more guarded the front door to prevent the escape of the unfortu- 
nate offender. Their plans were speedily perfected. A challenge was 
placed in the bands of the poet, and he was desired to select a friend 
instanter. He sent for two, who were duly informed of the joke before 
they appeared, and who were therefore prepared to lend a helping 
hand, On their arrival they intimated to Archimides, that there was 
% 
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no way of retiring honorably, since an apology had been rejected. He 
declared that he would not fight upon any conditions. ‘ Suppose that 
I was to kill him, 1’d never forget it” said he. They told him that as 
he had placed himself in their hands, they would not permit him to 
leave the room until he should accept the challenge, and that if he 
persisted in his refusal, a pistol would be given to him, and his oppo- 
nent would advance upon him from the back chamber. Long persua. 
sion and threatening would hardly avail, and it was just at sunset that 
they prevailed upon him to accept, as no alternative was left. He had 
become by this time so intensely excited that his face was pale as his 
linen, (perhaps paler) and it required one on each side, to support him 
as he started to the field. Trembling with fear, and almost wild with 
dread, he arrived upon the ground selected, about a quarter of a mile 
from the College building, and found that the op posing party had pre. 
ceded him, and had already measured the distance. The seconds re- 
tired a moment for consultation, and after the loading of the pistols re 
appeared and informed the combatants that all was ready. Archimides 
had been told by his second after the consultation, that by the code 
of honor the challenge@ party must fire first, and he was directed to 
aim at the left breast. At this announcement his fainting courage 
fled, and he declared that “he had never shot off a pistol in his life,’ 
that ‘it was not fair, for he could’nt fight. His second replied that 
if he accused him of unfairness, there would be still another account 
to settle, called him a coward, a poet without chivalry, and just at this 
crisis his opponent advanced, and said he would claim the right to fire 
first after the lapse of two minutes more, as it was waxing late. The 
frightened victim shrank behind his frieads exclaiming, “ Don’t let 
him come at me fellows, I'll shoot at him” ; wherewith upon the old 
principle of striking while the iron’s hot, his second led him out, and 
in a voice that only quivered from suppressed laughter, slowly count- 
ed one, two, three, and the cap snapped. Archimides was so terribly 
frightened, that he supposed he hed shot and looked for his opponent 
to fall. But they soon made him aware of his mistake, and agzin 
with great trouble screwed his courage to the shooting point, and at 
the word ¢hree, his pistol flashed, and his opponent fell, uttering a 
howl that might have frightened many less timid men. It was but the 
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thought of a moment, and Archimides, Jr. iguominiously sped like the 
wind from the field, not crying with his immortal fore-warner, “I 
have found it, I have found it,” but in terms better suiting his woeful 
situation, exclaiming what sounded very much like “TI have killed 
him, I have killed him.” Oh! ye immortal old hills, the shouts that 
went up from a dozen spectators, were echoed far and wide through 
your stately forest-trees, that calm evening, as the party gave chase 
and called upon the poet to halt. They quickly came up to him, for 
he had halted for want of breath, and began anxiously to consult with 
him as to the best means of safety. Lustant flight was advised, but he 
had none of the sine gua non, and unfortunately all his friends were 
similarly situated, with-the exception of one, who possessed a single 
shilling. He begged in vain for the loan of only enough to take him 
tv a neighboring town where rusticated students sometimes retired, 
that he might remain secreted there until he could hear from home. 
A messenger from his opponent arrived saying, that he would proba- 
bly recover, and desired tu see Archimides immediately without any 
hostile intents. He was somewhat calmed, and returned te meet his 
wouuded antagonist who advanced supported on each side by a friend 
aud after begging forgiveness time and again, and asserting that he 
had been driven into it against his will, he was magnanimously par- 
doned. As he was warmly expressing his desire for the recovery of 
his late enemy, and again begging forgiveness, the wounded man with 
his right hand in his bosom managed tu protrude from under his vest 
a small piece of red flannel procured for the occasion, and seeing it in 
the dim, dusk-light, the excited poet readily imagined it to be blood, 
and turning away ghastly pale, hastily betook himself with his fellows, 
tu the College grounds. Knowing what a blessed thing is a peaceful 
night’s rest, and feariug lest the consequences might be seriousif he 
should be allowed to pass a night under such terrible impressions a friend 
was delighted to lay bare to him the whole plot. He would not be convinced 
in his eestacy, until he bad actually seen and examinedthe red flannel and 
its proprietor, who now in turn begged his pardon for the imposition. — 
Pardon too gladly afforded by his generous spirit. “ Blessings on 
sleep it wraps one round like a mantle” exclaimed Sancho Pauza, and 
‘« Blessings on sleep” doubtless felt honest Archimedes, Jr., as he 
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arose the next morning, refreshed and invigorated and proceeded him- 

self to relate to an inquiring crowd how “ the fellows had fooled him.” 
It was a shame—as we have before said—thus to impose on good 
nature even though verdant, but it had its beneficial effect. For nearly 
a whole month those who over-reached our hero had to “ arise with 
the sun’’, as the phrase goes ; but after that time he relapsed like a 
good natured, benevolent Pickwickian soul as he was, into his old un- 
suspicious self, a mark for the unoffending darts of all. But College 
life agreed not with his gentle nature and he soon left collegiate 
studies and if you would kaow the peculiar force of J’a p, perhaps 
you may find it in the fact, that a prose and especially a classic prose 
atmosphere his poetical spirit could not endure. Peace go with thee 
old friend, to thy Western home, and may parents know from this, 
the narrative of thy sufferings, what their unsophisticated sons may 
have to learn in the College world and by what lessons too. Prosperity 

attend thee in all thy ways through life, until that time shall arrive 
foretold, in such pathetic terms by thy prophetic pen. 


A few more years, 

On earth I'll roam, 

And then I'll leave here, 
For my heme. 


UTAH. 


Tue time is not far distant when Utah will apply for admission into 
the Union, with a Constitution recognizing polygamy. Accustomed 
as we are to political excitement, and knowing to some extent the pub- 
lie mind in reference to this matter, we are safe in asserting, that on 
the event of this proposal, as cowe it will, our country is again destined 
to undergo the most violent agitation. But since it cannot be avoid. 
ed, every American citizen is bound by all the ties of patriotism, and 
every principle of integrity, to prepare himself, by due deliberation, 
for the contest, so thathis course may be characterized by wisdom and 
prudence, and an unwavering adherence to what is right and expedi- 
ent. 
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Ours is a free,—a democratic government, the supreme power being 
vested in the people. It is no less true, that ours is a christian Gov- 
ernment. To be such, it, in common with all others of the same kind, 
not only recognizes the existence of a Supreme Being, but also that 
the Bible is a revelation of his will to man. That the former is not 
sufficient to characterize a government as christian, is evident, from 
the fact Deists, Mahommedans, and even savages do the same. That 
the latter is true of ours, is made manifest by its observing the sab- 
baths of the Bible, protecting its ordinances, and acknowledging it of 
the highest authority in the administration of its oaths, together with 
the living and dying testimony of its most eminent statesmen to the 
truths of the Bible as adapted to the wants of the immorial nature of 


man. 
It is to the God of the Bible, as such, that the prayers of the nation 


are offered at the opening vf our legislative assemblies. To the teach- 
ings of that Book our laws are made to conform, nay, many of them 
drawn directly from it. In the hour of prosperity, it is to that God 
the heart of the nation rises with grateful acknowledgments. Before 
Him we bow in sackcloth and ashes, in the time of adversity, implor- 
ing his forgiveness and divine interposition. A nation then that stands 
in such a relation to the Supreme Being, and placing, as it does, an 
implicit faith in the revelation he has seen fit to make, deriving its 
principles of Law from it, and furthering, by its institutions, a cause 
in common with it, is not at liberty to openly and deliberately violate 
what is universally acknowledged as,a fundamental doctrine of the 
Bible. 

The teaehings of the Bible are, If any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed. Thusare 
we shut out from all obligation and right to regard any other pretend- 
ed revelation whatever. 

To legalize polygamy, oa the ground that it is recognized as right, 
by the Christian Bible, is too absurd to need refutation. 

We would not ignore the many sad examples of the Old Testament 
history, much less, the circumstances under which the; were allowed. 
And we suppose that all will readily grant that they were diametrically 
opposed to the original institution. Besides, the Old Testament char- 
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acters were not perfect, and hence their conduct, without a direct ap_ 
proval, cannot be regarded as a model for ourselves. Much less can 
this be so, when their conduct was violent!y condemned in the new 
dispensation which inculeated the most virtuous course of life. 

And now, sitee the world is peopled, and the sexes are so equally 
divided, we have a mathematical demunstratidén by God himself, that 
this custom should not exist. 

If there ever were a code of pure morals, it is to be found in the 
moral law and the New Testament. Here adultery is condemned in 
every possible form, and even in the wanton desires of the sinful heart, 
The evil consequences of polygamy, as they may be learned in the ral- 
aces of Solomon, the harems of Constantinople, and the tents of Utah, 
teach us that it militates against this code foto cvelo 

There is auother question, of almost equal importance to be settled 
at the same time, viz: Since our country does not interfere with a 
man’s worshipping according to the dictates of his own conscience, are 
we, therefore, bound to countenance and protect every species of vice, 
because it presents itself in the guise of religion ? 

We believe that there is a limit to what is called religious toleration, 
which must not be passed. The heathen, who land upon our shores» 
are not allowed in the observance of their religious rights, to offer 
human beings in sacrifice. Whenever this toleration conflicts with 
the laws of our land, it cannot be granted. There have been combi- 
nations in the less civilized portions of the world, which have taught 
and practiced the right of theft. Should a people under our govern. 
ment, make this an article of their creed, and though they met in 
gorgeous temples, and daily offered prayers for the success of their 
free-booters, yet their course could not be tolerated, notwithstanding 
the prevention might put them to great inconvenience, and deprive 
them of many of the luxuries of life. Whatever might be the argu. 
ments of the advocates, we would answer them that such an article is 
not of a spiritual nature, and hence they could not expect protection 
on the ground of religious toleration. Aud thus itis with the Mor- 
mon. The farthest that he’ can go is to persuade himself that it should 
be allowed him to have a plurality of wives, but not that he is under 
a moral obligation to do so. Hence his being denied this privilege, 
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neither violates his conscience, nor perils his salvation, And what. 
ever has to do with society in general, and a part from that which as- 
sumes a spiritual nature, isin the province of Civil Law. But law, 
according to Blackstone, is a rule of civil conduct, prescribed by the 
supreme power of the state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong. 

As citizens, then, of an enlightened couutry, we are bound to obey 
and support our fundamental laws, and protect our subjects. This we 
must do to be loyal; not todoso, would result in subverting our whole 
system of jurisprudenee, and with it our government. 

Again, the admission of Utah into the Union, with her proposed 
constitution, would be legalizing in one part of the country, what is 
known by our laws, as a henious crime in others. Thus we wou'd 
destroy the common unity between the States. Lawful citizens in this 
State, would be criminals in another, and treated as such, should they 
attempt to change their residence; unless we grant to this “ peculiar 
people” privileges we deny to all others. Should we do this, where 
would be our boasted equal rights. We areaware that the advocates 
of admission, found one of their main arguments on the precedent 
that is given by slavery, inasmuch as a slaveholder can not hold ls 
slaves in a free state. This argument, it is true, is at first sight, a 
very spacious one; buta moment’s examination will show its invali- 
dity. To assert that the two institutions are parallel, is simply pre- 
posterous. The slave and his master can be separated, and yet the 
slave duly cared for, while the master may, at the same time, reap the 
full benefit of his services. Thus the slaveholder is at liberty to mi- 
grate to a free State, and enjoy all its immunities without, in the least 
interfering with any of its regulations, provided only, that he leave his 
slaves behind. But not so with the institution of marriage. If there 
is an axiom in sociology, itis this, that a man and his wife must live 
together, or, at least, have the privilege of so doing. But as we have 
already said, unless there be some exceptiens made, the Mormon can- 
not enjoy this luxury in any other than his own State, nor is the 
relation such as exists between slave and master,—one that can be dis- 
solved at pleasure. 

But perbaps there isan exception to be made to this great principle 
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of equality in favor of the Mormon. If this is the design, let us first 
stop and count the cost. When Utah is admitted, she of course, must 
have her representatives at our national Congress. Like other Con- 
gress:nen, they will come on with their families. These will be com- 
posed of their ‘‘many wives.” But what an ineffable disgrace on the 
escutcheon of our national honor. An American statesman, received 
as a maker of laws and protector of the purity and interest of the coun- 
try, yet legally a polygamist. 

Can the representatives of the other States, whose labors condemn 
polygamy, and to whose sense of virtue and decorum it is highly of- 
fensive, receive such a man into their society and families? The fact 
that they will not, and can not, is sufficient to warrant us in guarding 
against the necessity of receiving them into our Congress. With what 
justness or consistency can they acknowledge the Mormon as worthy of 
respect, while if another should do the same that he does, he would be 
branded with infamy, and be debarred from all society that makes any 
pretensions whatever to respectability. Can they sanction in the one what 
they would condemn as most heinous and degrading in another? To 
do so would render the “ wickedness of high places’ teafold more 
enormous than it now is. And moreover, one of the great distinguish- 
ing features of a civilized people, is to assign to woman her proper 
sphere, and to hold ber in high estimation. Who can think ofa 
mother or sister, and not feel indignant at the thought, that that es- 
teem may be withdrawn, and the latter exposed to the constant attacks 
of her most deadly enemies? These most sacred rights, so fully re- 
cognized by our Constitution, we are bound to protect. But author- 
ize polygamy, and wherever it insinuates itself, the equality of the 
sexes is destroyed, and the dignity of woman ruined. To debase one 
half of the race, will be attended with the most lamentable consequences 
to society, and the State. It cannot be otherwise. Blight the flower, 
and we at once render the fruit a failure. By such an act, we crush 
the moral sense of the community, and plunge ourselves into a state of 
semi-barbarism, as certainly, as the absence of the{san involves us in 
darkness. Simultaneously with this, we lose our national energy and 
enterprise, and the civilized world will withdraw from us that respect 
and approbation, with which now, it is compelled to treat us. Can 
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TO MY SISTER. 


Look out upon drops of morning dew, oh ! sister dear, 

The spangled concave of the Heavens has softly settled down, 
Enclosing and encasing, enfolding and embracing, 

In morning’s tidal veil, the unconscious slumbering Earth— 
Retreating night has marshalled off her nightly troop of stars, 
Yet each for memory’s sake has kindly left behind, 

A tiny image, bosomed in the tender leaevs. 

But these Earth-stars shall quickly pass, for the all absorbing Sun, 
Gazing on their pure light shall drink it in to pour it out, 

A flood of mellow radiance on the evening air— 

His latest loving look on gentle blushing meads— 

Ris latest gleaming glances, gilding the mountain peaks, 
Sister! thou art a pure dew drop born with the early dawn, 
And thy pure soul from Lyra has received an impress deep. 
Tis not thy beauteous form, nor yet thy classic face 

That clasps true hearts to thine in gentle sympathy : 

It is the Heaven-born light that radiates from a point within 
Making thy soul a brilliant mirror of that brighter world, 
Where all is light—celestial, never ending light— 

It kindles in thy mellowing eye, and from thy countenance beams— 
'Tis truly veiled beneath thy softening, sadly earnest tones— 
Tis shadowed vaguely forth in all thy enchanting fairy ways 
’Tis poured out—all thy fervent soul, at music’s sacred shrine, 
But soon the ascending sun of Time beholding thee below 
Shall thy bright light absorb, pure impress of divinity, 

And as he circles on his way forgotten thou shalt be 

Yet when declining he shall sink, for evermore 

Deep in the waters of Eternity’s vast sea, 

Reflected back again thou shalt appear as new : 

Only transformed from mirror’d dew-drop to light-giving star, 
From image of the glory into glory’s self-transmuted, 

Fixed in the mighty firmament above, a dazzling gem, 


10 


America be so blind to her interest, and so lost to virtue and honor as 
to take such astep? “It must not, it shall not be.” 
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In the crowning diadem of Heavens eternal King, thou’lt shine, 
Whilst ages shall roll on to everlasting days, 

And after worlds yet to be borne, to thee shalt nightly look 
For those bright beams which now so softly are foreshadowed, 
In gentle intercourse with kindred spirits prisoned here. 





GREEK MYTHOLOGY AS A WORK OF ART. 


Tue ancient world must always possess an attraction for the scholar 
the poet, and those minds that are enlightened by the elevating influ. 
ence of a liberal education. The great events, the grand characters, and 
the sublime productions of antiquity afford at once matter for thought, 
study, and admiration. The spirit of patriotism finds in the pages of 
ancient life, actions on which the mind can dwell with rapture, while 
all the suul is kindled by the narrative. Philosophy can read with 
wonder the conversations of Socrates, wander at will with Plato in the 
quiet groves of the Academy, or stand with the Stoics amidst the archi- 
tectural beauties of the portico. Fancy and taste can hear with rap. 
ture the grand tones of the Drama, swelling into wild sublimity with 
Eschylus, beautiful in its artistie elegance with Sophocles, or growing 
profoundly philosophic when moulded by the genius of Euripides. 
They can hang with admiration over the easel of Apelles, or behold 
the sublime results which followed the chisel of Phidias. Art, whether 
breathing from the canvass, life-like in the calm repose and sublime 
attitude of the chiselled marble, speaking words of sublimity in the 
orator, or revelling in the wealth of language, as in poetry, presents 
in the aneient world, charms more attractive than any it now possesses, 
But grand as were the events, sublime the actions, or beautiful the pro. 
ductions of these anzient days, yet, as works of art, as true develop. 
ments of Greek taste and feeling, they are far inferior to the national] 
mythology, which viewed as a production of human genius and thought 
stands pre-eminently alone. The magnificence of its design, and the 
grandeur of its execution surpasses, even the splendid epics of the 
blind Mwonides ; more perfect in the symmetry of its parts thau the 
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masterpieces of Phidias, and more truly artistic than the most elegant 
tragedy of Sophocles. Three things wust be considered in order to 
obtain a proper appreciation of the ancient mythological system, and 
enables us to forma correct judgment of its excellences and magnitude. 
(1) Its object: (2) the manner in which that object was executed : 
and (3) its adaption to national feeling and sentiment. 

I. The object of the Greek mythology was to present to the Grecian 
mind a system that would possess sufficient dignity to create that awe 
which can alone render religion venerable. The heart demands some 
object of religious reverence ;_ there is sn innate feeling in the mind of 
every man that recognizes a belief in, and fear of some mysterious pow- 
er to whom his supplications may arise, and his praises be given. It 
was to supply this necessity that the beautiful, and symmetrical strue- 
ture of the Greek mythology was reared. It is neither our object nor 
our intention, to enter into an elaborate argument concerning the sig- 
nificaticn of the ancient myths. We believe, (and to us it constitutes 
one of their greatest charms), that all the mythological fables represent 
some truth but vaguely apprehended by the ancient world. We see in 
all the characters of myth, symbols of some hidden truth, representa- 
tion of ideas, that existed in chaotic elements in the minds of men; 
and regarded in this light mythology becomes one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most philosophical of studies. When thus 
viewed intelligently we can behold in it the embodiment of all the pur- 
er and more lofty feelings of humanity. We have in the Mythological 
characters exponents of an art more profound than poetry, mcre forci- 
ble than sculpture, more elegant than painting. For in them the idea 
is idealized and refined ; the grandeur of conception which is found in 
the poet, the painter, and the sculptor, is carried to a point still more 
exalted and sublime. In the one the mortal is employed in conceiving 
and embodying an idea pertaining to mortality ; in the other the mor- 
tal is engaged on the infinite and undying. That the abstract symbol 
was worshipped in later days instead of the loftier truth that it repre- 
sented is undeniable, but this does not affect the position already taken 
in regard to the mythical fables, nor does it show any discredit on the 
belief of their symbolical character. The ancient Magi worshipped the 
sun for they saw in his genial rays, his radiant light, and glorious 
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majesty a fit type of the all powerful and life-giving divinity. But the 
fire-worshippers of more modern times have transferred their adoration 
from the god to his symbol, and the sun, by day, and the moon, by 
night, are to them the objects of worship. 

The object of the ancient Mythology was not to represent God asa 
unit ; nor to combine in ene person all the attributes and magnificence 
of a creative and benevolent agency. The divine essence was distribut- 
ed, the almighty power was divided among deities who ruled in their 
respective courts, absolute monarchs of the elements over which they 
were called to reign. Thus we have the Olympic Jove, father of 
Gods and men, wielding the hurtling thunder, and presiding in calm 
and majestic dignity over the deliberations of the assembled Gods. The 
venerable Neptune, fit representative of the element over which he wag 
said to rule, is represented as careering over the waves, and with his 
placid countenance rebuking their wild and turbuleut uproar. The 
dark Pluto presides over the gloomy courts of Hades, fit sovereign for 
such a realm; whilst Apollo, the generous patron of the arts, guides 
the course of the yenial sun. Every creation of the Almighty father 
has a fit representative in the ancient myths, and all the wondrous le. 
gends of the earlier ages, formed as all such legends are of a curious 
admixture of truth and error, are personated by individual deities. We 
have, therefore, as the object of Gireek Mythology, an attempt to pro. 
duce a religious system that would supply the want of a superior pow- 
er. Having no revelatlon by which to direct its efforts, it was forced 
to content itself with that truth which, though partial and vague, it al- 
ready possessed. To render this more attractive, and insure its adop- 
tion, it was elothed in all the magnificence of a religious ideal, and 
with all the beauty of that natural poetry which bursts spontaneously 
from the hearts of men, when engaged in contemplating subjects, pos- 
sessing, from their very nature, grandeur and sublimity. 

(IL.) We now come to the second head of the subject ; viz. :—the 
manner in which this object was attained. Human reason had never 
before or since such a grand subject on which to exert its powers. 
The actions and passions of men are at times sublime ; the scenes 
through which life passes are often terrible, and worthy the labors of 
genius, which employs itself in recording and preserving, or in 
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adornlng and breathing its own inspiration upon them. All these 
labours however are bounded by the limits of actual truth, beyond 
which they cannot pass. But genius, in conceiving and embodying 
the idea of pational Mythology, was restrained by no limit. Here the 
Greek mind was dealing with a subject more tnan mortal. It was 
called upon to conceive and body forth the idea of divinity. It was 
necessary therefore, for mind to surpass itself, to rise superior to its 
nermal state, to conceive and execute a conception of which the idea 
and substance were wholly foreign to the mind. In other words, mor- 
tality was called upon to represent the immortal, the finite and limited 
were required to create the infinite and omnipotent. Beauty of de- 
sign and grandeur ot development were two indispensible requisites to 
perfection and success. Harmony in the arrangement, and the unity 
of the whole were also required ; for the object of this ancient system, 
was to rear a religious structure agreeing with the intuitive convic- 
tions of humanity. Every work of Art presupposes the existence of an 
artist, aud the question now naturally arises, “‘ who were the authors 
of this stupendous system ?”’ It certainly cannot be supposed that it 
was the work of one man, or of a body of men at one time, combining 
their efforts to produce such a result. This supposition would require 
the existence of men vastly superior to their cotemporaries in point of 
intelligence, and intellectual power. It would also resolve this crea.- 
tion of poctic imagery and fable to the level of a religious fraud- 
Moreover, it is impossible, to believe that a system so founded could 
have prevailed among all the classic nations of antiquity, and yet we 
know this to have been the case, and that the Mythological system 
varied only in accordance with the distinctive national characteristics 
of the various people among whom it existed. On the-contrary, its 
foundations were laid deepinthehuman heart, and were composed of 
those fragmentary truths which men still retained, after the expulsion 
from Eden, and the dispersion of the race over the earth. The build- 

ers who raised the structure on this foundation, were innumerable. Not 
even the ancient Pharaohs, when in al! the plentitude of their pride 
and power, they reared the ancient Pyramids, could boast as many 
workmen—not one artist, nor even many sketched the plan ; not even 
one generation completed the work, but ages passed by, and the beau- 
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tiful structure of Greek Mythology was still unfinished. But it was 
growing in beauty of design, and grandeur of development, and like 
their own orders of architecture—stylobate and column ; architrave 
and frieze were being reared in harmonious proportions. Thus the 
whole nation were engaged, through a long series of years, in erecting 
& monument at once the most artistic of ancient works, and the best 
exponent of their highly imaginative and poetical character. 

Two difficulties had to be surmounted before the work could be ac- 
complished. The first was the weakness of the human mind, which 
rendered it unfit to conceive such a grand whole—and would have 
been insurmountable, had any direct attempt been made to create one 
individual representing all the majesty attendant upon absolute Godship 
This was avoided by the multiplication of the divine essence, and the 
distribution among many of the powers, too great to be confided to 
one individual. By this method every conception was reduced toa 
standard more on a level with the intellect of man. Therefore, Gods 
were multiplied by Gods, the divine essence was made to people all 
creation. The elements were symbolised ; nymphs sprang blushing 
from every crystal fount ; river Gods dwelt upon the pearly beds 
and sported on the verdant banks of every stream ; wood nymphs, 
beloved by Pan, roumed through the shady dells, and reclined in the 
chosen retreats of their loved forests; while the dark recesses of the 
wood, and the gloomy caverns of the recks were iuhabited by the 
wild Satyrs. Thus the first difficulty was conquered. It is true that 
they Jost the simple grandeur of the christian system, and departed 
widely frum the true worship of the Almighty. But as yet no revalation 
had been vouchsafed, and we cannot expect the greatest intellectual 
power to grasp the sublime truths ofthat system which has been only 
rendered intelligible tous by the revealed will of God. It would not be 
just to institute a comparison between any religious sysiem and the 
truths of revalation, for man is the author of the one, and the allwise 
God the creator of the other 

The second obstacle was, the difficulty naturally attendant upon 
any attempt to make the offspring of a finite intelJigence rise to the 
dignity ofa system, accounting for the creations of an omnipotent 
creator. This was more easily overcome, when we consider the Greek 
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Mythology as a system of symbols reared on a basis of partial truths, 
that were recognized as such by men. The ideal, was given, shadowy 
and vague it may be, but still an ideal and the Greek mind was 
called upon to cxecute a design of which the plan had been given by 
God. 

That the Gods did not possess absulute control over the events of 
the future nor even sufficient power to accomplish their own schemes 
was a very remarkable‘feature of this system. This peculiarity can only 
be explained by the acknowledged weakness of the human intellect, 
which cannot conceive (without the aid of revelation) of an eternal 
and all powerful Being. But without this controlling knowledge and 
power, vested in some individual, the dignity of Godship cannot be 
maintained, and therefore, they entertained a belief in the existence 
of omnipotent beings, whose individuality was vague and undefined, 
whom they termed Fates. A still more remarkable feature in Mytho- 
logy, was the opinion held in regard to the eternal existence of the 
Gods, who were supposed to have beenevolved in time. This to 
was caused by the inability of man to comprehend the infinite ideas 
of time and space. Gods were supposed to have dethroned Gods in 
time, and also to have ruled over different portions of space. We have 
thus determined that the mythological system was a structure reared 
on the basis of partial truth,—that it was allegorical in its nature, 
That it had for it artists generations, engaged in perfecting its excell. 
encies, and in developing its grand ideas. That it rose, not like the 
stately palace in Pandemonium, 

Like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 

But was the slow and gradual creation of time and labor, 
“ Built like a temple, whose pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric Pillar overlaid, 

With golden architrave * * 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence, 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their Gods, or seat 
Their Kings, when Egypt with Assyrian strove 
In wealth and luxury. 
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Such was the manner in which this magnificent creation was accom- 
plished ; it now remains to speak of its adaptations to national feeling 
and sentiment. The Greek mind was truly artistic. This is shown in 
all the wondrous productions which Greek genius has left to perpetuate 
its fame, and adorn its annals. In Athens, where all the ambition of 
the master minds of Greece had a theatre, where all the arts found 
patronage and encouragement, this artistic feeling is most plainly visi- 
ble. The learned and the wise; the philosopher and the statesman ; 
the artist and the poet, crowded within her walls, finding sympathy 
and encouragement among her citizens. Artin all its varied forms, 
whether for ornament or use, was fostered and rewarded by no niggard 
hand. All the citizens vied with each other in their attempts to de- 
velop and encourage the liberal arts. 

The Greeks were also an eminently intellectual race. It was not 
merely to the educated that Socrates discoursed in the streets of Athens, 
The paintings of Apelles were executed not for a small circle of conois- 
seurs, but for Greek citizens everywhere who appreciated his grand 
conceptions. Demosthenes did not speak toa gaping crowd, who in 
listening wonderstood and were astonished, but he addressed a refineg 
and cultivated audience, who were calculated to udmire and crtiticise 
his masculine eloquence. Greek life, as developed in Athens, was the 
most singniar that has ever been presented. Philosophy taught in the 
streets—orators made the forum mng with their burning eloquence— 
artists hung their magnificent paintings in places of public resort 
statues and busts by Phidias stood exposed inthe popular gardens—al] 
that genius could conceive, or that art could execute, was present to the 
eye and melodious to the ear. For a nation who lived such an eminent] 
aesthetic life, it was necessary that a religioussystem highly beautiful and 
artistic should be created. The elegant Athenian would have shrunk in 
horror from the degrading rites, and revolting ceremonies of the Eastern 


nations. His humanity would have revolted at the sacrifice of human 


jife,—and all his nobler nature would have recoiled from a grovellirg 
and sensual system. We find in the Greek Mythologyno disagreement 
with national feeling. In fact, this could not have happened: for 
Greeks themselves were the architects, and constructed their religion 
as their inward nature prompted. The wild and poetical character of 
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the mythical tale, the harmony and proportion of the whole system 
accorded weil with their imaginative feelings. They were charmed by 
the beauty of the allegories. Their poets and painters, seizing with the 
quickness of genius upon them, developed in their sublime strains, and 
animated paintings, the feelings with which the Greeks regarded their 
religious system. Sculpture too caught the inspiration, and the 
marble was made to breathe with the conceptions of the artist. 

To the Greek as an artist the mythological system was most admi- 
rably adapted. For all an artist’s love for the beautiful was kindled by 
the poetical legends, the adoption of the type to the subject represeated , 
and the perfection of the whole. The artist’s passion for the sublime 
could here find ample matter for contemplation. He could, in imagi- 
nation, transport himself te Olympus, where Jupiter surrounded by the 
Gods, satein quiet majesty ;—or again, where the enraged deity wield. 
ed the rolling thunder, or directed the course of the flashing lightning ; 
he could transport bimself to Hades, anc the banks of the gloomy 
Styx, where the wailings of the dise mbodied spirits added new horrors 
to the scene. Orin fancy he could stand in the dread courts of 
Rhadaman thus, and hear pronounced the awful sentence for eternity by 
the same lips that bound Ixion struggling to the wheel, and condemned 
Prometheus to the rocks of Caucasus. Or, if with a lighter spirit, he 
sought objects of beauty on which to delight his fancy, he could turp 
to the courts of Venus, where the Paphian dame in all the joyousness 
of her beauty, ravishes the eyes of the beholder. He could plunge deep 
into the recesses of old ocean, and behuld Nereid and Sea-nymph sporting 
amidst the treasures of the mighty deep. He could call Diana from 
her mountain heights, and as the graceful huntress came, with her at- 
tending troop of damsels, his desire for beauty would be amply gratified. 
Thus sublimity was in every thought, beauty in every character con- 
nected with his religion. 

Nor, in an intellectual point of view, was the Mythology at all de- 
ficient in sources of interest, or did it fail to captivate the subtle mind 
of the Greek. The poet employed—the artist painted—the sculptor 
embodied, these conceptions of Mythology. The dramatist interwove 
them in all his tragedies, while the people applauded everything that 
was done. Their own works—the monuments they have left behind 
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them of their national existence, are the best witnesses of the adaptation 
of their religion to their feelings and habits of thought. The Gods and 
the people, are in the works of the latter, indissolubly connected. The 
noblest of all the productions of Greek art were inspired by Mytholo- 
gy. The Jupiter Ammon, the Minerva of Phidias, all draw their silent 
majesty from the conception the sculptor entertained of the grandeur 
of his theme. We have already mentioned the adaptation of Greek 
genius to art. Not the gorgeous imagery, and voluptuous creation, 
of the East, not the dark mysticism of central Europe, nor the pic_ 
turesque and splendid creations of India, but an art fostered by the liber. 
al influences of a chastened and elegant taste. Nations have risen, 
empires have flourished and decayed. All the splendid energies of 
Rome and Asia have been exerted to achieve great results in the world 
of art. Europe too, another offspring of civilization and purified re. 
ligion, has sprung upon the stage of empires. Yet all their varied 
powers have failed to rear such splendid creatious in the realms of 
imaginative beauty. To the most elegant and admirable achievements 
of this people, so illustrious in all aesthetic developments we must re_ 
turn to behold the grandest works of art. And as the God is superior 
to his temple, as the living man is more admirable than the marble 
effigy, so much is the (irecian Mythology superior, in an artistic point 
of view, to every other production of the Greek mind. The latter are 
the works of individual genius, most admirable and excellent. But the 
former the production of a whole race. Mythology represented God, 


while Greek art represented Mythology. 
ki. P. R. 





TO ELLEN. 


Our garden’s pride, the beauteous rose 
Diffused with reddening blushes glows ; 
The lovely lily too is fair 
That sweetly scents the ambient air. 


But has the rose in beauties bright 
The virgin lily’s spotless white ? 
Or do the lily’s tints disclose 
The rich vermillion of the rose? 
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Both, too must ear'y fade away, 
The ephemeral beauties of a day ; 
Low in the dust their glory lies, 
And shuns the wrath of angry skies. 


Where, then, alas! can beauty be ? 
Ah! where, my fairest! but in thee. 


Where wild the winds of winter blow 
Pure, taintless, lies the untrodden snow, 
And brought from distant India’s mine 
Pure do the sparkling diamonds shine. 


But baser tints defile the snow, 
And mar the diamonds lustre tod. 


What, then, my fair! can purest be? 
Ah! what is purity, but thee ? 


Aurora’s blushes ope the morn, 
But lovelier far thy cheeks adorn, 
As when modesty’s soft alarms, 
Does stand confessed in all your charms. 


Is innocence on earth a guest? 
Her mansion is thy spotless breast, 
Whene’er it heaves the pensive sigh, 
And starts the dew-drop from thine eye. 
When sorrow wipes the dripping tear, 
She’ sway’d her gentlest empire there, 
While if e’er sweetness cheerful shine 
It nestles in a smile like thine. 


As when the sun’s bright glories rise 
And streak with red the orient skies, 
Awakened by the enlivening beam 
O’er nature’s charms and beauties gleam ;* 
So, in such heavenly charms enshrined 
The richer beauties of thy mind 











The Poetry of Religion. 





Shed o’er each grace a quickening ray 
And with celestial mildness play. 


Where, then, can each attraction be ? 
Ah! where my fairest! but in thee. 
Ss. 





THE POETRY OF RELIGION. 
WE would not tread rashly upoa holy ground. Religion is a sacred 


topic, and the discussion of it, in its vital bearings, is properly limited 
to the ministers ofthe sacred office. The walks of their inculcation, do 
not, howe ver, exhaust it. Like the universal air, its main and visible 
influences are not all that are felt and blessed. It is the peculiarity 
of the gifts of God, that, with all their fullness and extent, they reach 
the minuter need, and are adapted to the meanest capacity that crave’ 
them. The same sun that kindles the fire on the altar warms the dis- 
regarded worm. ‘The same moon that heaves the sea to its accurate 
limit, guides the pdor fisher to the shore. The same stars, that, in 
their linked spells, are a mystery to the wise, awaken the sweet Jaugh 
of the child, and touch the hearts of the simple with their quiet beau_ 
ty. The simplest moral precept of the go<pel was dictated by the inspiration 
that wrote the Apocalypse with a pen of fire. The simplicity, which the 
pure taste of religion requires in its followers, instead of being regarded, 
as it should be, the element and secret of beauty, is looked upon as the 
bare skeleton of life, and weighed against the tinsel trapping of the world 
like a self denial and a test. Nothing is more erroneous. The hu- 
mility of religion, paradox as it may seem, tends to elevate and 

refine. There is nothing in its whole range, which can jar upon 

the harmony ef taste—nothing from its loftiest to its lowest precept, 

which is not purified as crystal from coarseness. Without fanaticism, 
without supernatural sight, without any of those dreamy gifts which 
are claimed by the beautiful, but visionary creed of Swedenberg—in 
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the simple power of the eye, and the natural conception of the fancy 
—there is a reach, an inward and farther apprehension, adistinct pow- 
er given by religion, which scepticism could never attain and mere 
moral speculation never comprehend. Perhaps it cannot be fairly 
proved by example. The glowing Psalm of David, the triumphant 
majesty of Isaiah, and the subdued melody ofthe Ecclesiastes are full 
of its rare and searching power, but they are set aside by inspiration. 
Milton has hewn out of it his immortal fame, but he stands alone, and 
it may be plausibly ascribed to his genius. There is no argument for it 
but in philosophy, and here the evidence is ample. It is founded 
upon that restless tendency of the human mind to reach after the un- 
attained and the incomprehensible. The existence of an unseen, on- 
ward truth keeps the mental nerve ever strained. Perfect knowledge 
depreciates the difficulties it has overcome, and renders every object 
within the sphere of its attainment insignificant aud uuworthy. It is 
the distant and shadowy alone that can keep constant and unwavering 
the inquisitive, upward eye. The skeptic and the Christian, accord 
ingly, look with a wide difference of impression upon nature. The 
first contemplates it in its visible fourm and action. It has beauty to 
him and order, but they pass into his mind as bare qualities, without 
meaning or association. ‘There is no beliefacted upon—no impulse of 
worship stirred—no conception of power awakened or filled. The im- 
pression made upon his eye enters merely and alone, and dies iu his 
memory as a simple image of loveliness. His mind stops and his 
speculatioas rest there. It is far otherwise with the Christian. There 
is a deeper meaning for him in every object of contemplation. His - 
ontward eye and ear are as much ravished as the infidel’s, but unlike 
him, there is « corresponding ravishment within, the highest and 
noblest of which his nature is capable. The light of common Provi- 
vidence, which is to the one but a chance meteor, beautiful but waa- 
dering, kindles the heart of the other like an altar, and fills him with 
blissful and enthusiastic wonder. His sphere of thought is widened— 
his chain of knowledge receives another link, and nature, glurious as 
she is, is but the type of a better glory—a shadow of him whose least 
attribute stretches the mind to its limit, and is not chen comprehended, 
He moves in a world, whose machinery excites his wonder at every 
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step and whose infinite variety can never pallor become common, The 
effect of his ideas upon nature is evident. Why are the stars wonder- 
ful, or the sea, or the sky ? not from the simple shining of those 
faint lamps—not from the narrow limit of that visible cirele—not from 
the apparent arch overhung, but because we know the wondrous mag- 
nitude and order of the stars, and the boundless extent and myriad 
inhabitants of the sea, and the unsearched depth of the illimitable 
and clear blue sky. It is their unseen and believed attributes that 
give them importance. If the eye measured them accurately, or the 
judgment defined them by their mere visible features, the starry 
heavens were but a spangled ceiling, the sea a monotonous surface, 
and the sky a waste thata bird’s flight might circle ina day. Who 
will say that the contemplation of them would then be so elevating, or 
the order of their changes work as powerfully in the fountains of hu- 
manthought. It is thus then that religion acts upon poetry. It 
gives every object extent, every contrivance depth, every trace of 
beauty or of strength a meaning difficult to fathom. The imagination 
finds the wildest of its rapt theories outdone by probability. The most 
elaborate coloring and the highest power of language are insufficient to 
arrest and embody the dim phantoms of conception. Every created 
thing is the nucleus of a shadowy sphere, and every circumstance that 
can occur in life, has a train of consequences which dignify and exalt 
it. The faculties of the mind are stretched to their utmost tension, 
and Poetry, instead of stopping with infidelity, at the verge 
of the visible creation, makes it but a starting point for an ad. 
venturous flight, and stretches on, star by star, as it were, up the in- 
finite ascent to its Maker. 
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WHIST NO. I. 


For THE EDIFICATION OF RODAGAVARE. 


Between the two sciences of Whist and Political Economy, we have 
observed a striking analogy, as some have also discovered a resem- 
blance between chess and the stratagemical art. At Whist your ob- 
ject is to procure as many tricks as possible, and the true source of all 
Political Economy is the requisition for yourself and friends, as great 
a proportion of this world’s goods as you can Jay hands on. The four 
principal cards of each suit represent the four clementary powers or 
influences into which our civilized community nay be resolved. These 
are the Senate, the House of Representatives, the public press and 
the ladies, the immense and irresistable power of whom is aptly de- 
noted by the ace. Then with respect to the four suits. Hearts may 
be supposed to represent our military or naval force; Diamonds and 
Spades are respectively the monied and agricultural interests ; and 
Clubs signify political unions—secret societies, and the like. 

Let us now proceed directly to the contemplation of the main part 
of our subject, viz: Whist and its Laws. By a singular coincidence 
(shall we not rather call it a provision of nature?) the months which 
rejoice in the letter r are precisely those, which are the best adapted 
for the cultivation of Whist; for, of course, no Christian would be 
willing to be seen with cards in his hands on any evening between 
the first of May and the end of August. Therefore, lemma first is as 
follows: A rubber of Whist should always be succeeded by a colla- 
tion of oysters, either stewed or fried—but, as we are not particular, 
we would suggest that both are better than either alone. The next 
lemma is a fitting companion for the first, and, like it, is founded on 
the eternal fitness of things. A jorum of that celestial compound, 
which the gods called nectar, and men Roman punch, should be kept 
in constant circulation and supplied at every interstice of the game. 
We presume that every body knows what punch is, but we have never 
met any individual, who knew the ingredients of which it is composed. 
We have fancied that we have detected particles of nutmeg swimming 
dreamingly on the surface; and there certainly are large pieces of 
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toast and some slices of lemon floating around like icebergs in the po- 
lar seas, which, when the liquor is agitated by the powerful suction 
of some individual on whom nature has bestowed a mouth in which 
you cught to “take a reef,’ beat with violence against the sides of 
the bowl, or the proboscis of the drinker, thus presenting a minia- 
ture picture of the perils of Sir John Franklin and his gallant crew 
in the Polar seas. 

The first ruleis, “The cards are dealt around, and the last is trump.” 
With this we agree perfectly, but would, at the same time, suggest 
circumstances, under which the above rule cannot be maintained. Sup- 
pose that, by reason of a too frequent recurrence to the punch, the 
dealeris not able to deal the cards ; what then? Why, of course, the ar- 
gument falls through on account of the middle being undistributed 
(cards being the middle term) and the whole resolves itself into an 
illicit process of the minor* (the dealer being supposed to be under 
twenty-one.) Second rule “ Never make any observation or drop an 
hint from which it can be inferred, whether yon holda good or bad 
hand. As soon as the cards are dealt, remain silent.” We differ from 
the learned gentleman considerably in this respect. We would have 
said. ‘ Assoon as you have taken up your cards utter an exclamation 
as if you had received a sudden shock ; and declare with an expletive 
(or a solemn affirmation, if you happen to be a Quaker), that you are 
the most unlucky devil that ever existed, and that you always hold the 
most horrid hands.” Of course! If, after this, you should happen to 
win, your success will be attributable only to your own masterly play 
On the other hand, if you should lose, you are thus made to present 
the sublime spectacle of a virtuous man, continually struggling with 
adversity, which will awe your opponents into admiration and wonder, 
and excite the sympathy of the lookers on, if there should happen to 
be any. Furthermore, in commiseration of your own case, you, acting 
upon the vulgar but not altogether unfounded notion that sorrow is 
dry, will be fully justifiable in continually plying the cup. Third Rule. 
“‘ Hold your cards, so that they may not be seen by your adversaries ;”’ 
we would add “and take every opportunity of reconnoitering the hands 
of your opponents.” It will be observed that the only defect in the 


*Whately’s Logic, page 109. 
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old rule is that it does not go quite far enough, and, in fact, the omis- 
sion is generally remedied in practice. Some people who squint are 
able to survey the hands on either side of them at once, and yet shall, 
at the same time, appear to be minutely examining their own cards, or 
ogling the cup. But few individuals are possessed of this extraordi- 
nary and enviable faculty. There is only one person with whom we 
do not indulge in this slight trick. We were playing against him one 
day when he caught us in “ipso facto,” and threatened to “take us 
between the eyes.” He expressed himself so flu-ently upon the 
occasion that we have never repeated the offence. 

Fourth Rule. “ Always lead from your strongest suit.” This is 
clearly the way to weaken yonrself. We would say, “ first get rid of 
all those cards, which are good for nothing, and which, remaining in 
your hand, are a continual eyesore,” By adopting this plan, if you 
should have many trumps or court cards, your adversaries wi!l be 
completely puzzled to know what has become of them. Then toward 
the end of the game, when your partner isin the very depths of des- 
pair, and the enemy are already exulting in the hope of a complete 
victory, down come your chosen forces pell-mell, slashing and slaugh- 
tering promiscuously, without distinction of friend or foe. We follow 
the example of Napoleon, who always reserved the old guard for his 
final coup de-main; and the success of this great general bears full 
testimony to the superior excellence of our plan. 

Fifth Rule. “ When in doubt, take the trick.” All very good in 
its way, but it won’t do on all occasions and under all circumstances. 
We would respectfully submit the following : “ When in doubt, lay 
your cards deliberately upon the table, seize the cup in both hands, 
and take an hearty swig, keeping your lips steeped in the punch, whilst 
a sleepy individual might count twenty: then place the cup on the 
table, take up your cards and play anything! A man, who acts un- 
der the the inspiration of such an Helicon is like the king, and can 
dono wrong. This precept is self evident and needs no observation. 
Now, dear reader, before presenting you with any more reflections, we 


will give you ample time to “‘ wet your whist-le.” 
CUCKOO. 
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EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

History’s unravelled page glistens with adventures of the most in- 
trinsic value, and our admiration is lost in the realms of thought 
when we contemplate it. Whirling round in the busy vortex of ex- 
citement, we take but a hasty glance, of those apparent minor events, 
which intermingle with the thread of life. And gliding on as a gentle 
stream flows into a turbulent river, heeding not the brush that lay up- 
on it, we pass to the midst of our narrative, and there in our tried 
barge, “ float to the haven where we would be.” How oftea have we 
read the history of some noble hero, and justly crowned his brow for 
those honors so nobly won, won too in the brilliant achievement of a 
battle. How often have we done this, and have cast into utter obliy- 
ion, the memory of the brave warriors who fought for him. 

Who spilt their precious blood, in the warlike cause, and sank not 
weeping tu their gory bed, but rather glorying they had died so 
sweetly. Vast kingdom’s reel and full, and we hear the noise thereof, 
but the groans of the bereaved are hushed, and not wafted down to 
us, by the great volume of time. History is not the real develope- 
ment of a people’s duings, but rather the glorying or debasement of 
their rulers. 

It is not the unravelling of a nation’s weal, but the uprising of its 
masters’ deeds. Oh let us tear the useless film from our eyes, and 
send it wafting through the realms of space, a fit thing to hang be- 
neath an idiot’s brow, not emblematic of a rational being. Then 
when we read, we may not glance with an eagle’s view, or like her in 
her flight when we have read leave naught behind us to beheld.— 
But rather as we glide to the midst of the stormy lake, let us mark 
well the little ripples, that swell its mighty waves. Let us glance 
with an impartial and scrutinizing eye, at the narrative before us, and 
the EPIsopEs of HISToRY, that we may see brightly the minor stars 
that form the milky way. 

While we give to glory might, 
Let us still to justice cling, 

And fight well the battle fight, 
To make loud the welkin ring. 


May the name, as well as deeds, of the patriot Marion, long live in 
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our nation’s bosom. May it there be cherished by the warm down of 
kindness, and beget advocates that will not cease to praise him, till the 
rock of Gibraltar shall have crumbled into dust. The heroes of our 
revolution stand forth a monument of their own greatness. Not asa 
monument of ice raised where breakers roll, that when a thaw comes 
it falls, but rather an everlasting monument destined to sink deep into 
the hearts of his countrymen, to fade only when jhe last spark of 
gratitude ebbs from a christian soul. Calumny’s nauseous breath, nor 
envy’s hated hand, taint the memory of Marion, But alas, we can- 
not say that all are blameless. The Siren sang to Arnold, breathing 
treason in his ear. For him we have no helping hand, therefore we 
will not abuse him, but rather let time obliterate his memory. 
Oh just judge who reigns above, 
Take pity on this man, 
Who did not his country love, 
And from it quickly ran. 


He was but mortal here below, 
And could not stand disgrace, 
His face was marked with dire woe, 

And treason had its place. 


I do not wish to sing his praise, 
But surely he was brave, 

He did not fear the cannons blaze, 
Or care his life to save. 


But one more word and Iam done, 
Allow his name to rest, 

And leave it all to God alone, 
To act, at will the best. 


We know not all the little things, 
That made his heart thus bleed, 

So let this deed now take to wings, 

And leave no more the seed. 














Editor's Gable. 





From his tumbled couch at early noon, 
A walking the editor's gone, 
To look at his nice little job the proof, 
And see how his “ Mag” comes on. 
Fragment of an Editorial Song. 


Our Editorial labors are at last on the eve of completion, and we feel as 
though an Atlantean weight had been removed. We had grown disheartened 
under such an accumulation of labor—(we should say Jabors, and also remark 
that they were of an Herculean character.) Every inquiry concerning our 
“ Lit.” sent a thrill of nervous excitement, through our physical and mental 
systems. We grew thin,“ peaked and pined,” and if like old 
Falstaff we did not, “ babble of green fields”, still our thoughts involuntarily 
reverted to a happy and peaceful retirement, far from the dignified murmurs 
of Seniors, the tandalizing questions of the juniors, and the clamorous un- 
distinguishing babble of the two infantile “under classes.’ It was then, while 
we were just about nearing the crisis of Editorial cares, that the political 
death of an illustrious friend, and the funeral obsequies attending his decease, 
produced a dangerous effect upon our morbidly excited constitution. The 
faculty, observing the ills with which we were affected, kindly interposed, we 
were closeted with a widely known and experienced Doctor, a consultation 
was held ; and it was unanimously decided by our learned and experienced ad- 
viser and his colleagues,that the diagnosis of our disease imperatively demand- 
ed rustication and recreation, in some retired and peaceful village. This deci- 
sion was enforced with such pertinacity and friendly resolution, that we felt 
obliged to snend a few weeks in the delightful village of Lawrenceville, 
where although our health was indeed benefitted, we became convinced that 
the pleasures of a rural life and sweet rustic enjoyment had been too highly 
colored by the imagination of poets. 

At least however we returned from those peaceful shades, and with better 
spirits concluded our task, and now present to the critics of Nassau Hall, 
the October? number of our punctual periodical. Formerly we imagined 
that the Nassau Literary was supported by the Students, that it was the 
channel through which the intellectual overflow of the College of New Jersey 
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founda ready and convenient passage from the brains of our gifted cotem- 
poraries to the world at large. But experience has taught us differently and 
we find too late, that whatever might be the other ills with which our friends 
were afflicted, an intellectual dropsy was not at all prevalent in this institu- 
tion. But a remarkable medical phenomena presented itself to our conside- 
ration, viz. : the remedies for the disease often proved productive of its appear- 
ance. We tried tapping, (at the doors of our contributers), often, though 
sometimes with ill success, but boring proved eminently beneficial. 

Astronomical observations have become the order of the day among Seniors, 
and we venture to believe that such knowledge of the starry heavens has been 
acquired by ourselves and class-mates, that we can delude the under classes 
into the belief that we are the greatest astronomers of the day. 

Our College has become at the present moment a theatre of great and 
varied activity. Junior orators and their friends are on the qui vive, a whisper 
here—a rumor there, a change among some one of the o7 zoAAo7#) (meaning 
thereby the uninitiated in political intrigues), causes elevation or depression as 
the case may be. We, however are neutral in our politics, we espouse neither 
the one side nor the other, but peep out from our Editorial Sanctum, and as 
incorruptable as a Roman refuse to trammel our pen by the bond of 
party. While speaking of diseases we would remark that the “ Doc- 
tor” already mentioned informs us that the Poll Evil—has nearly been era- 
dicated from the Sophomore class and there is a strong hope of this ancient 
and well known disease entirely disappearing from our midst—as this is a dis- 
temper most prevalent at times like the present, its non appearance would lead 
us to suppose that the opinion of the learned gentleman is correct. 

In our Sanctum, (which by the by, illustrates the Prof. of astronomy’s defini- 
tion of a point, being a somewhere but nota somewhat, and having a name 
indeed—but no local habitation)—we have been haunted by the glorious deeds 
of former Editors,—ghosts of proof sheets, have been tormenting our slum_ 
bers—while a series of blank pages have been imperatively demanding mat- 
ter. It is an old and philosophical adage that “mind must triumph over 
matter, before man can reach perfection. But we have found ourselves tobe 
mind without matter---and thus have presented to the philosophical world a 
curious and remarkable phenomenon worthy their attention and regard. 

Senior speaking has also come and gone. We are rejoiced that it is over, 
and were it not fur one reason would protest most solemnly against it as use- 
less, and troublesome. But when we reflect that it brings within our “ vis- 
ions reach” forms of lighter and more lovely shape than we are wont 
to see, all opposition to the source of such a pleasure vanishes, and we would 
that Seniors spoke not only once, but all the year. 
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Although it is not customary for an Editor to criticise the articles which 
make their appearance in his own periodical, we cannot refrain giving a brief 
notice of the critique in Hoyle which appears in our pages. We predict that 
the article referred to will create quite a sensation in the “ Salons” of Prince- 
ton. It is a most admirable criticism on Hoyle, exposing many of the faults 
of that venerable author which time had almost rendered sacred. We would 
advise any bookseller who should hereafter republish the works of Hoyle, to 


introduce this essay asa preface to the volume, since it renders that “ old 
manual of the art” almost perfect, and remedies those deficiencies which 
the immense advances made in the science by the present generation, neces- 
sarily created. 

The session is nearly over, examinations are pressing upon us; thick cur- 
tains are spread before the wiudows, and door eracks carefully obscured, 
that genius may study unobscured, and glory in a grade taken without la- 
borious exertion. 

Thoughts of home, of Christmas firesides begin to stir the heart—the young 
neophyte in college life, longs to tell of his adventures, to wondering friends. 
The toiling student sighs for rest,—all hearts gladden with the thoughts of 
**merry Christmas,” and the soul leaps up with joy as visions of vacation 
pleasures rush before it. The session is nearly over, another year has been 
added to the past, and we are so much nearer the goal of life. Though not 
of a bilious temperament, and not at all given to melancholy, siill we can- 
not but grow sad when we remember the rapidity with which time has 
glided by, since first, aninnocent Freshman, we wandered about old Nassau. 
Of all with whom we were then intimate, but four orfive remain, the rest 
are scattered far and wide, and we too, shall soon follow them, to try our 
strength in striving to fulfil our destiny. 

A long career in college has armed us with triple brass, censure as 
invidious, we do not regard. Praise, us interested, we do not desire. 
But the kindly good will of all, the friendly regard that will look with 
charity on a fault, is valued, dear reader, as the best expression of your 


approval, which is now solicited by the retiring 
EDITOR. 


Owing to a misapprehension of the compositor the present number of 
the Magazine is dated November. It should be October. Our regular ex- 
changes have bzen received. The Yankee Notion has proved as usual an 
acceptable guest, and we have also received several educational magazines. 
Dec. 8th, 1856. , ; 
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Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of the College 


of New Jersey, every month during the term time. Each number will con- 
tain forty eight pages of original matter. Connected therewith, is a Prize of 
ten dollars, for the best original essay. None but subscribers are allowed to 
compete for this prize. The articles must have fictitious signature, with the 
real name enclosed ina sealed envelope. The articles are submitted toa { 
committee selected from the Faculty, who decided on their respective merits. 
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All ccmwunications must be addrressed (through the Post Office), post 


pril, to the Editors of the “ Nassau Literary Magazine.” 
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